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employed; but, figures of rhetoric are edge-tools and
two-edge tools too. Take care how you touch them!
They are called figures, because they represent other
things than the words in their literal meaning stand
for. For instance: i The tyrants oppress and starve
the people. The people would live amidst abundance,
if those cormorants did not devour the fruit of their
labour.' I shall only observe to you upon this subject,
that if you use figures of rhetoric, you ought to take
care that they do not make nonsense of what you say;
nor excite the ridicule of those to whom you write. Mr
Murray, in an address to his students, tells them, that
he is about to offer them some advice with regard to
their c future walks in the paths of literature '* Now,
though a man may take a walk along a path, a walk
means also the ground laid out in a certain shape, and
such a walk is wider than a path. He, in another part
of this address, tells them, that they are in the morning
of life, and that that is the season for exertion. The
morning, my dear James, is not a season: The year,
indeed, has seasons, but the day has none. If he had
said the spring of life, then he might have added the
season of exertion. I told you they were edge-tools.
Beware of them.
I am now, my dear Son, arrived at the last para-
graph of my treatise, and I hope, that when you
arrive at it, you will understand grammar sufficiently
to enable you to write without committing frequent and>
glaring errors. I shall now leave you, for about four